LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


The Citizens’ View of ’52 


NE of the perennial problems of oper- 

& ating a democracy in a large and 

populous country is the remoteness of 

candidates from voters. In a small 

town it is possible for citizens to know 

“ their representatives at first hand and 

to judge what manner of men they are. In a nation- 

wide Presidential race this intimate acquaintance is 
denied to all but the most fortunate. 

The League of Women Voters is constantly on the 
lookout for effective means to alleviate this remote- 
ness. This year an unusual opportunity to shorten 
the distance from candidate to voter, and to promote 
an exchange of ideas between the two, has presented 
itself. 

In cooperation with LIFE magazine and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, local Leagues all over 
the country are sponsoring during April public forums 
in which citizens will discuss the great issues before 
the country. These meetings, called “The Citizens’ 
View of ’52,” will culminate when each participant 
marks on a ballot the issues he considers 
the most important before the country to- 
day. These ballots will be tabulated and 
the subjects which are chosen by a major- 
ity of the forum participants will be dis- 
cussed by Presidential aspirants from both 
political parties at an unprecedented Can- 
didates’ Meeting on the night of May 1 at the League 
of Women Voters Convention in Cincinnati. All the 
announced candidates in both parties have been in- 
vited to come and give their views on the issues 
posed by their fellow citizens. 

The meeting will be broadcast on a nation-wide 
hookup by NBC. If arrangements can be made, it 
will also be televised to a large audience. 

“The Citizens’ View of ’52” is part of the year-long 
effort of the League to make this election year an 
outstanding one for citizen participation. When peo- 
ple have the power to vote, they have a grave respon- 
sibility. Too often in the United States less than 

half the eligible voters bother to carry 

that responsibility. We have learned 

that it is not enough simply to urge peo- 

ple to vote. Voting constitutes a deci- 

. Wt sion and it is essential that citizens make 
MM informed and wise decisions in the best 


interests of the nation and with a view towards its 
position of world leadership. 





Be sure to attend your local forum. Tune in on May 1. 
Watch your local NBC program for time. 
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Representing the L. W. V... 


S the time for political conventions draws nigh, 

“must” legislation is proceeding through the Con- 
gress at a double quick pace. Three times in recent 
weeks, the League of Women Voters has presented its 
views on vital issues to Congressional Committees. 

On March 18, Mrs. Robert F. Leonard, first Vice- 
President, appeared before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the District of Columbia to 
support the bill for Home Rule which is now before 
it (S. 1976). She said, in part: 


“, . . League members believe that the residents of 
the District should elect their own officials and have a voice 
in their local government. The whole country suffers, it 
seems to us, when one group of citizens is deprived of the 
privilege of self-government. .. . 

“In working for the passage of the Reorganization Act 
of 1946, the League became increasingly aware of the 
necessity for strengthening the organization and proced- 
ures of the Congress. Consideration of local governmental 
problems should not have to be injected into the midst of 
national business. Perhaps it does seem that individual 
Congressmen—with the exception of those who serve on 
the District Committee and the subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the District—spend a relatively small part 
of their total time considering District problems. Never- 
theless, in the light of the pressing national and interna- 
tional questions . . . even that little time is too much. 

**, . « League members are realistic. They know that 
any bill in which Congress delegates a measure of self- 
government to the citizens of the District must meet two 
requirements: First, it must meet the approval of the 
majority of the citizens of the District. The result of the 
referendum for which S. 1976 provides will furnish the 
answer to that requirement. SecenJ, any bill for Home 
Rule must also command bi-partisan support. We under- 
stand that this bill has been worked out with that consider- 
ation in mind. We hope that the Committee will report 
the bill to the House so that it may be tested for that 
all-important bi-partisan support.” 


On April 3, a statement was submitted to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of both Houses, in 
opposition to attempts to limit international trade 
through provisions inserted in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 


“The League of Women Voters strongly recommends 
the elimination of Section 104 in the present Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The League also believes that other restric- 
tive trade measures should not be included in this act. 

“Our reasons for these recommendations are that (1) 
we think such provisions as Section 104 contradict and 
nullify our trade policy as stated in the Trade Agreements 
Act which Congress last session extended for two years; 
and (2) we believe these restrictive measures make it 
more difficult for other countries, especially in Western 
Europe, to earn the dollars needed to stabilize their econo- 
mies and build their defense against possible Communist 
aggression. We think that it is inconsistent for the U. S. 


(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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Help a Serviceman Vote 

“As spokesman for a small number 

of unorganized Army wives who have 

Sally bells ol Colin Dibasanation ad E 
n, —_ 

Seapdaelinn podbeie 4 true among all yo ary 

groups of nomadic military families 

such as ours, I ask for your assist- 

ance... .” 

ETTERS like this have increased in volume as the 

number of men and women in the armed forces 

steadily rises. In a Presidential election year inter- 

est in voting runs high. At the same time, the varia- 

tion in state laws and the difficulty of getting informa- 

tion about them frustrates many people who would 

like to vote. 

In this situation, the League of Women Voters 
saw the possibility of a real Voters Service job. The 
national office conferred with the Defense Depart- 
ment—what could the League do to help? 

The result of this conference is a new “Servicemen’s 
Voting Information” package. It contains (1) a large 
attractive chart of voting information for all 48 
states, specifically directed to servicemen; (2) a book- 
let of absentee voting information, for the use of 
servicemen’s families and other absentee voters; (3) 
supplemental sheets telling how the booklet and charts 
are to be used. With one of these packages, any local 
League near a military base will be able to provide 
all the information about absentee voting requirements 
for both soldiers and civilians. 

In cooperation with the voting officer on the base, 
who is responsible for answering questions about elec- 
tion laws, plans can be made to have information 
available in places where servicemen or their wives 
congregate. Special Voters Service booths for this 
purpose would be one way of providing the informa- 
tion. Publicizing a phone number at which answers 
would be available would be another. Newspapers 
and radio stations will probably be glad to help publi- 
cize such a service. 

There are about two and a half million men and 
women of voting age in the armed forces. Some will 
not be able to vote because of state laws; but to the 
ones who can vote, and want to, the League can be 
of great assistance. 

(Since the number of Servicemen’s Voting Infor- 
mation packages is limited, your orders will be filled 
on a first-come-first-served basis, 30 cents per pack- 
age. Write now.) 





VOTERS SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


ALL DAY SUCKERS 
... (Publication $192. 
See cut) Stickers for 
packages or letters. 
(April, 1952, 20¢ for 
a pad of 50.) 


. SLEEP WELL .. . 

0 VOTED (Publication 

THER EAR / ¢t 193) 2 column 

mat, picturing con- 

THINK --- and VOTE tented sleeper. (April 
1952, 15¢) 

8 REASONS NOT TO VOTE (Published in coopera- 


tion with the American Heritage Foundation) (Half 
page mat, 55¢.) 
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U.N. CONTRIBUTION CUT 


The House of Representatives, in adopting the 
State Department appropriation bill for next year, 
voted to limit the U. S. contribution to any interna- 
tional organization to not more than one-third of 
that organization’s total expenses. If this amend- 
ment becomes law, the U. S. contribution to the U.N. 
will have to be reduced from the 1952 amount by 
$2,563,547. 

The bill (H. R. 7289) is now scheduled for Senate 
action. 


Now is the time to speak up for the U.N.! 











REPRESENTING THE L. W. V. (cont. from p. 1) 


to tell Europe to do more in its defense effort and then 
not allow Europe to earn the dollars to pay her own way 
as much as possible. The choice for the future is between 
large foreign aid programs and policies which encourage 
European self-sufficiency. 

“We sincerely urge that you take these points into con- 
sideration and that your Committee report the Defense 
Production Act without these restrictive trade provisions.” 


On April 10, the League submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations a statement of its 
views on the proposed extension of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program for the fiscal year 1953. This statement 
said, in part: 


“, . . We believe that the formation of NATO was de- 
sirable, and that its progress to date has been rapid. In 
order for this progress to continue, western Europe needs 
some help from the United States, both to stabilize econo- 
mies strained by re-armament and to arm the forces being 
organized to defend the West. The expenditures for de- 
fense support in the Mutual Security Program seem to the 
League to be as necessary as those for military aid. Indeed, 
it seems to us that there is little real distinction between 
military and economic aid. The main point is to help 
western Europe develop and sustain a viable economy 
while it rearms for the safety of all of us. Whatever con- 
tributes to this goal is important, whether it be wheat and 
cotton, or guns and planes. . . . 

“The League especially favors those parts of the Mutual 
Security Program which authorize economic and technical 
assistance from the United States to the countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. We believe this aid is vital 
because it gives those nations a chance to become inde- 
pendent partners in the task of building a peaceful 
world. ... 

“We urge Congress to provide adequate appropriations 
to carry on this program... . 

“Letters from League members all over the country 
show they feel strongly that more of the money made 
available by the Congress for technical assistance should 
be directed through the United Nations. If the U.N. is to 
develop into an effective instrument for international co- 
operation, member countries must make use of it. In view 
of the sensitivity of nations recently emerged from colonial 
status, technical assistance from the United Nations is often 
welcome where aid from the United States might be 
suspect ... 

“, . . we should like to point out that our members 
- « « are seriously concerned about economy and efficiency 
in the federal government. We urge you to scrutinize 
every request for authorization of funds. ... On the 
other hand, we want to be sure that cuts for the sake of 
economy do not involve a risk to our national security or 
the undermining of the long range goals of our foreign 
policy. ... 

“We recommend, therefore: 1) that there be adequate 
appropriations for defense support as well as for military 
aid; 2) that we continue the program of aid for under- 
developed countries; that these appropriations be in ade- 
quate amounts, and with full use of United Nations 
agencies.” 

(Copies of these statements in full are available at the national office. 


Two cents for Home Rule and Mutual Security, one cent for Banking 
and Currency statement.) 





There’s Gold in Them Thar Holes! 


we the time comes to file income tax returns, 
the average taxpayer sharpens his pencil and his 
wits and figures his tax rate to his own advantage 
wherever possible. Hours of mathematical calcula- 
tion may save him a few dollars. Careful figuring 
of deductions conforms to the definition of net in- 
come as used in the law. Such deductions are di- 
rected toward a fair distribution of the tax burden. 

Some inequities in the administration of income 
taxation are almost inevitable. It seems probable, 
for example, that salaries and wages from which taxes 
are deducted at the source bear a higher share of 
income taxation than business and professional earn- 
ings on which the tax is self-assessed. Further, the 
income taxpayer who can afford expert legal assist- 
ance is likely to be better informed with regard to 
the provisions of the law than the citizen who makes 
out his own return. It is difficult to equalize the 
situation of different individuals and groups of citi- 
zens in these respects. 

However, certain provisions of the law with regard 
to the calculation of the tax obligation enable some 
groups or individuals to escape a proportion of taxes 
which others of similar income have to bear. It is 
often proposed that these so-called “loopholes” be 
plugged.* There are various estimates of how much 
revenue could be obtained by such changes and there 
is no way of ascertaining this amount accurately. 
Apart from the question of whether changing the law 
would increase the government’s income, there are 
questions as to whether the provisions of the law are 
actually unjust, and whether or not they create a 
desirable incentive to production. In some cases the 
relative demands of justice and incentives have to be 
weighed. 

Let us look at some of these provisions of the law, 
and the proposals for revising them. 


Depletion Allowances: Owners of irreplaceable 
resources such as oil wells and coal mines are per- 
mitted to deduct what is called a “percentage deple- 
tion allowance” from their gross income in comput- 
ing their taxable income. The allowance varies from 
5 percent for some minerals to 27 percent for oil. 


Advocates of reducing these allowances point to 
cases of certain oil operators who are making very 
high profits while paying low income taxes. Defend- 
ers of the depletion provisions insist that the possi- 
bility of making high net profits is necessary to en- 
courage the investment of capital in such unpredic- 
table undertakings. 


Capital Gains: Profits from the sale of property 
including stocks and bonds, held for as long as six 
months, are taxed at a flat 26 percent rate, as com- 
pared with the progressive rates on income up to 
92 percent. 

Proponents of modifying this provision say that 
individuals with high incomes find ways of converting 
ordinary income into capital gains and so get pref- 
erential treatment. All other tax rates have gone up 


*In legal language the word “loophole” generally refers to an error 
in the law which enables a person legally to do something which the 
legislature never intended. In popular discussion, however, the inequities 
discussed here have come to be called “loopholes” and it is this that is 
meant when there is discussion of increasing revenue by tightening up 
the tax laws. 


since the Korean crisis. The capital gains percentage, 
however, was increased only 1 percent under the 1951 
Revenue Act. The continuation of this distinction is 
supported on the grounds that to tax gains from the 
capital growth of a new business on the same basis 
as the income of an established concern would dis- 
courage the investment of capital in new enterprises. 


Income Splitting: Before 1948 the Federal income 
tax treated a married couple as one unit in reporting 
income. The laws of some “community property” 
states permitted husband and wife each to report one 
half the family income for state income tax purposes 
and in 1948 the Federal income tax law was changed 
to conform to this practice. 

This change has been attacked as a loophole through 
which large incomes of married couples are taxed at 
a lower rate than similar incomes of single people. 
The higher the income bracket the greater the gain 
from splitting the income into two parts for tax pur- 
poses. Defendants of the present practice say that the 
old system was inequitable between residents of “com- 
munity property” and other states. They also point 
out that two people require twice as much income as 
one regardless of matrimonial status and that a single 
individual has a greater ability to pay than a married 
man of the same income. The law has now been 
changed to give heads of families, even if unmarried, 
the right to split incomes with other adult members 
of the family. 


Estate and Gift Taxes: Provisions of the law which 
make it possible to avoid or minimize “death taxes” 
are more properly termed loopholes, since they permit 
making gifts or bestowing estates without coming 
under the tax law. These provisions are too numerous 
and complicated for full description. They include 
the setting up of trusts, the granting of life interests 
in estates, the establishment of a charitable founda- 
tion holding non-voting shares in a family business. 
It is argued that these practices should be made il- 
legal and that smaller exemptions should be allowed. 
Supporters of the present law object to the dissipa- 
tion of accumulations of capital. They also fear a 
loss of the incentive to save for the benefit of heirs. 
In the case of foundations for public purposes it is 
partly a question of opinion as to the relative desira- 
bility of state and private foundation welfare and 
educational activities. 

Modifying some of these provisions in the tax law 
might provide an increase in revenue without an in- 
crease in rates. However, it is generally agreed that 
loophole plugging can not be relied upon as the prin- 
cipal method of balancing the federal budget. For 
one thing, there is considerable doubt as to the prac- 
ticality of Congress even attempting to weed out every 
exception which might benefit one group over another. 
For another, the political possibility of backtracking 
on privileges already granted seems slight. The neces- 
sity for revenue to meet a record peacetime budget 
with the resulting high taxes, makes equity among 
taxpayers a consideration of great importance. At 
the same time, Congress has a responsibility to con- 
sider the question of incentives, as one of the factors 
in building up industrial productivity to meet the 
needs of the present crisis. 





United Nations: Important Roll Calls 


fb record of the Sixth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly provides a mirror of 
the present state of international relations: the deep 
cleavage between the U.S. and U.SS.R., the degree 
of unity within the free world, the impatience of 
Asian and Latin American nations to develop their 
economies, and the rising nationalism of the Middle 
and Far East were all reflected as the Assembly tried 
to deal with a variety of complex issues. 

Unity of Free World. It is common knowledge 
that U.N. debates revealed little agreement between 
the Soviet Bloc and the Big Three (U.S., United King- 
dom, and France) on basic political issues. However, 
the Big Three had strong support among the nations 
outside the Russian orbit in adopting important pro- 
posals over Soviet opposition: to establish a new 
U.N. Disarmament Commission, to postpone economic 
and political questions on Korea until an armistice is 
signed, to continue the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee, and to form a U.N. commission which will investi- 
gate the possibility of free election to unify Germany. 

Existence of Neutralists. On other votes where 
the Big Three won victories over the Soviet Bloc, there 
were many abstentions, indicating that several na- 
tions are unwilling to take sides in the cold war. 
The U.S.S.R., for example, was defeated in its effort 
to condemn a clause in the 1951 U.S. Mutual Secu- 
rity Act providing funds for what the Soviets called 
subversive activities within the Soviet Union, but 
eleven nations formally abstained and three others 
refused to vote on the matter. China gathered twenty- 
five votes from the West to succeed in passing a reso- 
lution condemning the U.S.S.R. for violating its 1945 
Treaty of friendship with the Nationalist Government, 
but here too, twenty-four nations abstained. 

The debates show that some nations which ordi- 
narily do not follow the lead of the Soviet Union, 
voted with it on the merits of the case when the So- 
viets proposed that all nations awaiting U.N. member- 
ship be admitted. They also agreed with the Russians 
that the U.N. ought to attempt a definition of ag- 
gression. The U.S. opposed both proposals. It took 
nineteen ballots before the U.S. persuaded two-thirds 
of the Assembly to elect Greece to the Security Coun- 
cil instead of Byelorussia, the U.S.S.R.’s candidate. 

When the Assembly began its discussion of the U.N. 

budget, it was possible to find the U.S. and the So- 
viets taking the same stand. Both claimed they were 
being assessed too much, but the majority thought 
otherwise and the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have been 
asked to pay what the contributions committee rec- 
ommended. 
Haves vs. Have-Nots. Economic and social questions 
produced a different alignment in the Assembly. Fre- 
quently, the developed nations stood on one side of an 
issue and the underdeveloped countries on the other. 
The U.S., Canada, Australia, and Western European 
nations were all on the losing side of a Latin American- 
Arab-Asian sponsored recommendation that the U.N. 
look into ways of creating a fund for grant-aid and 
low interest loans to finance economic development. 
The underdeveloped nations are pressing hard for 
such a fund though they know a negative response 
from the U.S. means that such aid will not soon be 
forthcoming. 

Thirteen of the underdeveloped nations refused to 
approve a USS. resolution to finance development proj- 
ects through existing institutions, such as the Inter- 


national Bank. They think the Bank’s lending policy 
is too conservative and requires excessive interest rates. 

After a year of wrangling the U.S. and other Western 
powers persuaded the General Assembly to divide 
the proposed Human Rights Covenant into two docu- 
ments, one on political and civil rights, the other on 
economic and social rights. This decision was a close 
one and twenty nations opposed it on the ground that 
political rights have no meaning unless they are but- 
tressed by economic and social rights. 

The Arab states fought hard to convince the Gen- 
eral Assembly that it should discuss the conduct of 
the French in their protectorates, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia. Though the Arabs lost in the Assembly, their 
nationalist drive has prompted them to carry the case 
for Moroccan and Tunisian autonomy to the Security 
Council. 

As the General Assembly concluded, one observer, 
reflecting on the U.N. “roll calls” this session, com- 
mented: “the importance of the Assembly does not 
necessarily lie within its specific accomplishments but 
in what it gives us in the way of understanding the 
problems with which we must deal one way or the 
other. Sometimes the very things people complain 
about give the Assembly its value. If the Assembly 
did not reflect world conditions and conflicts, it would 
be divorced from world affairs and be less valuable 
to all of us.” 


* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT * 


Mutual Security Program: On April 4, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee concluded hearings and went 
into executive session. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is continuing hearings. 

Soldier Voting (House Document No. 407): On March 
28, the President sent a message to Congress transmitting 
a report of the American Political Science Association which 
contained recommendations to overcome obstacles to voting 
by servicemen. 

Budget (S. 913): Senate passed on April 8 this bill creat- 
ing a Joint Committee on the Budget. The Committee 
would consist of five House and five Senate Appropriations 
Committee members charged with providing Congress with 
an evaluation of the government’s fiscal requirements. 
U.N. Appropriations: (see above) 

D.C. Home Rule (S. 1976)*: Hearings were concluded be- 
fore a House District Subcommittee on April 1, but no 
action was taken. A petition to discharge the bill from 
Committee has been started (218 signatures required). 
Defense Production Act: The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is working in executive session. 
Presidential Primaries (§. 2570): On March 28, the 
House Rules and Administration Committee held hearings 
on this bill (See VOTER 2-15-52). 


* Indicate League support. 
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